SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS
themselves masters of the rich cities which had sprung
up since the seventh century, and they attained the
pinnacle of their greatness under Montezuma the Great,
the first of his name. The fact that, later on, there was
a second Montezuma, dear to the folk of the seventeenth
century as being the victim of the Spaniards, has led
some people to infer that there was a dynasty of this
name. The truth is that the dynastic idea never appealed
to the Mexican leaders, and some writers claim that their
policy bore a much closer resemblance to the Bonapartist
dictatorship, inasmuch as it was a government at once
monarchical, elective and popular, with a Council of
Notables and Elders playing the part of a Senate or
House of Peers.
But the Aztecs were not the only people to afford an
example of a rigidly organized society. The Mayas of
Central America, the Aymaras and Quichuas of Bolivia
and Peru, were governed on more or less similar lines.
Present-day ethnologists detect among them some striking
prototypes of the modern Marxist constitution. It was
in the eleventh century that the Empire of the Incas was
founded in Peru by the Children of the Sun, Manco
Capac and his sister Manco Huaco, on the ruins of the
Empire of the Aymaras. The land was divided into
portions and the State was organized on strictly com-
munistic lines. This did not prevent the Chiefs, or Incas
(there were two of them, one temporal, the other
religious) from occupying a privileged position and pos-
sessing half the soil, which was cultivated by a down-
trodden proletariat.
When the Spaniards arrived on the scene, the struggle
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